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aisle has ever since been allowed to their descendants 
as a place of worship. This crypt has also the name 
of having held the body of Becket for a long time 
after his slaying, and witnessed the fasting and scourg- 
ing of Henry II. , for the homicide to which he may or 
may not have been accessory. Taken all in all, few 
pilgrimages on earth better repay the pilgrim, than 
that to Canterbury Cathedral ; and we offer no 
apology for having woven so many remembrances 
around the fine picture of "The Dark Entry." . 



MILLAIS' HUGUENOT. 



O face so sadly sweet, so pitiful with grief, 
So weak with loving fear, so strong to give relief : 
A face whose yearning eyes so plead for Love's success, 
'Twould seem that Faith must yield, to die in that caress. 

But faith in Right is strong, aye, strong as woman's love ! 
And Honor, Duty — all the virtues from above, 
Would seem to bid him say : " Not so, dear heart ; not so ! 
False colors I must spurn, though life's last drop shall flow." 
* * * * * 

God spare them both ! May Faith and Love be seldom tried 
Like their poor souls ! May evil times not long abide, 
When Love must yield to Faith, although the heart should break, 
And loving ones must part, for Truth and Honor's sake. 

— Augustus Purdy Williams. 



THE AMERICAN TOUR. 



Outings from the Centennial. 

A very large proportion of the visitors from other 
lands to ours, during this Centennial season, will 
naturally come to us from the one English-speaking 
nation of the Old World, comprised in the British 
Islands ; and to them the word at the head of this 
article, not half so often used in America as it should 
be, will be appropriate and expressive. By such as 
have been in the habit of hearing the word, an 
"outing" is what we would be obliged, much less 
conveniently, to call "going out," or an "excursion." 
Let the truth be confessed, that in the home of the 
phrase, it is a little the oftener used to designate the 
free hours and out visits of the classes who perform 
menial labor ; but what of that, all said ? We are all 
servants, more or less, and in or out of livery ; and 
let the good and expressive word stand for its real 
worth. And let it be understood that there can be 
no better word to describe the many excursions that 
will and must be made from the Centennial City, with 
most of them involving a return thither, than "out- 
ings." A certain writer, dealing with the great Paris 
Exposition, and regarding it in the light of a gigantic 
circus to which half the world was flocking, designated 
all Europe, outside of Paris, as forming a set of those 
"side-shows" which generally accompany the grand 
"horse-opera," and pick up the remainder of money 
in the pockets of visitors. Let us, too, understand 
that the number of "side-shows" offered to the 
visitors to Philadelphia, from other lands, and from 
the outlying sections of our own country, are to be 
more numerous and more varied than could possibly 
be supplied by any other land on earth ; and, so much 
said, let a rather old and accustomed professional 
vagabond convey through, the pages of The Aldine 
some suggestions and instructions as to the visits most 
legitimately to be paid to places other than that sup 
plying the central attraction, by many thousands of 
the Centennial visitors. 

Of course, with a very large proportion of those 
visitors, no excursion to New York, other than 
perhaps a flying one, is likely to be made,— as the 
great body of strangers from abroad, and a very con- 
siderable proportion of those coming from the eastern 
and northeastern sections of our own country, will 
reach the Empire City in advance of their arrival at 

that once known as the "City of Brotherly Love" 

now of the praiseworthy national madness grouped 
under the general name of "The Centennial." To 
most of these, the points most notable in and around 
the great commercial metropolis of the Western World, 
will be known before leaving it, whatever the haste 
that might otherwise be -felt to reach the point of 
central attraction. The Central Park, and its worthy 
if not pre-eminent rival, Prospect Park, of Brooklyn ; 
the Boulevard of New York Island, and its corres- 



pondent rival, the Ocean Parkway, of Long Island ; 
Fifth Avenue, and the fashionable cross-streets of 
Murray Hill, as exhibiting the civic wealth and 
splendor ; Wall Street and its pendants, grouping the 
great money-power of a continent ; our hotels, most 
numerous and among the noblest in the world'; our 
commercial buildings, without the pretense of rivalry 
elsewhere, on either continent; our churches (and 
those of Brooklyn, yet more numerous) ; our theatres, 
first in class and most numerously attended on the 
continent; the steamships lying at our wharves, in 
size and number only equaled by one or two ports in 
the Old World ; our river-steamers, unequaled by 
those of any port on either side of the ocean — all 
these, and many other details, combining to make up 
an exhibition of marked extent and great excellence, 
however incongruous, — will have been seen, with 
more or less particularity, by the great body of stran- 
gers coming among us, before proceeding to that city 
which has signalized the one hundredth year of 
national existence by building a temporary rival city 
on the Schuylkill, and inviting all the world to look 
at it. 

Before commencing their work of inspection at 
Philadelphia, too, it is to be supposed that a very 
large proportion of the visitors will have made ac- 
quaintance with the eastern end of that great chain 
crossing the continent, in that portion of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad (the old Camden and Amboy and 
New Jersey Railroad portion), crossing the State of 
New Jersey. They will have seen the Cunard docks, 
at Jersey City ; made at least a flying inspection of 
Newark, an upstart city, but one of great beauty, of 
immense manufactures, and with the specialty of more 
pretty women than can be found elsewhere in the 
same space on the globe ; at least glanced at Elizabeth 
and Rahway, smaller illustrations of the same pecu- 
liarities ; caught some idea of New Brunswick, one of 
the oldest towns in the State, noted for its india-rubber 
and other manufactories, and the seat of Rutgers 
College, time-honored institution of learning, the 
building and its shaded lawns seen from the railroad 
station ; paid similar attention to Princeton, seat of 
Nassau Hall College, also old, and with many his- 
torical associations, and also with the college and the 
town in view, though at a distance from the rail, on 
the north ; and realized, in passing Trenton, even if 
without a pause of length, that it is the capital of New 
Jersey, with one of the very handsomest little state- 
houses in the Union, and that at very nearly the point 
where the railroad bridge spans it, Washington made 
his memorable crossing, to fight the battles of Trenton 
and Princeton, in the ice and snow of Christmas, 
I776-7- So much seen and passed, however hastily, 
let us suppose the average European or Eastern 
visitor, with a single glance at the Delaware River, 
Bristol, and the fertile fields of Eastern Pennsylvania, 
at his first goal — the city of Penn. 

With the Centennial Exhibition and its surround- 
ings, necessarily this paper has nothing to do, — as, if 
there be any one thing quite within the province of 
the visitor to discover, it will undoubtedly be, through 
guide-books, hand-books, personal explanation, and 
the thousand-and-one other modes of imparting in- 
formation, "what to see and how to see it," in Phila- 
delphia ! We have to deal, only, with the most 
obvious excursions from the central point, and with 
the most pleasant and profitable modes of making 
those excursions. Meanwhile, it will be easily under- 
stood that not all the "outings" we may name will 
be followed by any considerable percentage of visitors, 
— and that the successions will be as widely varied as 
the circumstances of the different participants. 

Early in the course of the Exhibition, on account 
of the adjournment of Congress in July, and from the 
desire to see that body in session, — will come, with 
very many, a visit to Washington, seat of Government 
of the United States. 

For this trip, the Philadelphia, Wilmington and 
Baltimore Railroad will be taken, from the through- 
station at West Philadelphia, or the local, and more 
generally used, at Broad and Prime streets (alternately 
called "Broad and Washington Avenue"). The 
first point of actual interest, on this road, is Chester, 



the oldest town in the State, and at one time, under 
William Penn, the capital of the province. The spot 
where Penn first landed from England is to be seen 
here, a very old court-house, etc. Not far beyond 
Chester, the crossing is made from Pennsylvania into 
Delaware ; shortly after which is reached Brandywine 
Creek, scene of the battle of Brandywine (the spot 
then called "Chadd's Ford"), defeat of the Americans 
by the British, and wounding of Lafayette, late in 
1777. Very soon after, by Lamokin Junction, comes 
Wilmington, one of the most important towns of the 
State, occupying the site of the old Swedish "Fort 
Christina," seat of St. Mary's Catholic College, with 
powder-mills and other manufactures, and within easy 
reach of the great peach-growing section of tht State, 
the most extensive in that production, in the ivorld. 
By Newcastle Junction, Havre de Grace, the long 
bridges over Bush and Gunpowder rivers, etc., is 
reached the principal town of Maryland, and one of 
the most important of the Atlantic coast — Baltimore. 
This seaport, lying on the Patapsco River, branch 
of Chesapeake Bay, is considered very handsome, and 
rivals Newark (already mentioned) in extending that 
claim to the native and resident women, who are pro- 
verbially lovely. (It will be remembered that Balti- 
more supplied a wife to ^Jerome Bonaparte, in the 
person of Miss Patterson, and also wives to the 
Marquis Wellesley and other English notables. ) The 
city stands on rising ground, sloping up from the 
harbor — or rather the two harbors, above and below 
Fell's Point ; and it is divided into two sections by 
the narrow stream called Jones' Run. A strong forti- 
fication, Fort McHenry, defends the harbor, and 
figured prominently in the defense of the city in the 
war of 18 1 2 and that of the Secession. Baltimore is 
noted for its monuments, of which the most marked 
are the Washington, on Mount Vernon Place; the 
Battle, at Calvert and Fayette streets ; and the 
Armistead, on North Calvert Street — a tablet in honor 
of the defender of Fort McHenry in 18 14. The 
most important street is Baltimore Street ; and others 
notable are Holliday, Calvert, Fayette, Lexington, 
Eutaw, etc. The leading public buildings are the 
Exchange, Gay Street, with Custom House and Post 
Office occupying part of the same building ; Mary- 
land Institute, Baltimore Street ; City Hall, Holliday 
Street ; Catholic Cathedral, Cathedral and Mulberry 
streets (with fine towers and dome, a very large organ, 
and two pictures of great value — " The Descent from 
the Cross," and "St. Louis Burying His Dead,"— 
gifts from Louis XVI. and Charles X. ) It has also 
the University of Maryland, Peabody Institute 
(founded by George Peabody), St. Mary's College, 
Maryland Historical Society, etc. ; a very large num- 
ber of cemeteries of prominence ; and some excellent 
theatres, in the Holliday Street, Front Street, Balti- 
more Museum, etc. From Baltimore, those who 
make any tarriance there have the privilege of many 
pleasant excursions — to Fort McHenry and North 
Point ; to Catonsville and Ellicott's Mills ; to Towson- 
town (military barracks), etc. ; down the Chesapeake 
Bay, by boat, to various points of interest, including 
Norfolk, Va., Old Point Comfort, etc. 

Route from Baltimore may be profitably pursued, 
by the Baltimore and Potomac Railroad, from the 
Union Depot, by Lafayette, Winans, Odenton (con- 
nection to Annapolis and the Naval Academy), 
Patuxent, Bowie (connection to Pope's Creek, Port 
Tobacco, etc., of interest in the history of Booth, the 
slayer of President Lincoln), Seabrook, Wilson's, 
Benning's, and other stations (entering by the Navy 
Yard), to Washington. 

Of course, the first attraction of Washington must 
naturally be the Capitol, standing on Capitol Hill, 
with Pennsylvania Avenue leading from it to the 
White House (Presidential Mansion) at the other 
end. The Capitol overlooks the Potomac River ; is 
of immense size, crowned with a magnificent dome, 
and though built and enlarged at different periods, 
one of the most impressive buildings on the globe. 
The dome is crowned by a colossal statue of Freedom, 
by Crawford ; on the east front (where the inaugura- 
tion ceremonies of the President always take place), 
there are several statues of interest ; and in the 
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rotunda are a considerable number of historical pic- 
tures, portraits, and other works of art, intimately 
connected with the history of America. The Senate 
and Representative chambers are both large, and with 
creditable finish, and have commodious galleries for 
spectators. Also of great interest are the Supreme 
Court Room, with busts of former Chief Justices ; the 
old Supreme Court Room, now the Law Library ;. the 
Library of Congress, with over 100,000 volumes, and 
the addition of every new work published in America ; 
the old Hall of Representatives, with fine columns, 
statues, pictures, etc. ; the Columbus Door, modeled 
by Rogers and cast at Munich ; Vice-President's, 
Speaker's, Senators' and other rooms, Committee 
Rooms, etc. Admission to the Capitol, and access to 
most of the rooms, every day, 10 to 3. Congress in 
session, this year, as supposed, until 4th of July. 
Admission to the Congressional Sessions, without 
cards, at all hours of meeting when not in private 
session. [The same hours and the same freedom of 
routine apply to most of the departments. ] 

Next in importance comes the President's House 
(White House), already named. It stands at the 
lower end of Pennsylvania Avenue, near trje Potomac, 
with a fine view of river and shore, but a location 
considered unhealthy. It has some handsome and 
well-appointed rooms, the East Room being the most 
notable. Calls, without ceremonial, are generally re- 
ceived by the President every week-day when not out 
of town, between 10 and 1, except during intervention 
of Cabinet meetings or special appointments. No 
court dress necessary or proper. Levees, during the 
Congressional season, fortnightly ; and weekly recep- 
tions, generally on Saturday mornings, by the Lady of 
the White House. . After the White House, the most 
important point in Washington is the Patent Office, 
containing an extraordinary collection of mechanical 
and labor-saving machinery, and, indeed, of the world 
of mechanics generally — besides (except as removed 
for some occasion like the Centennial) the sword of 
Washington, the cane of Franklin, Powers' statue of 
Washington, and many other objects of interest. 
The General Post Office, State, War and Navy de- 
partments, also command attention, — all these having 
buildings very near the White House, and the State 
Department having, in the library, and the War and 
Navy departments in the relics of the army and navy, 
very much to interest the lover of history and national 
progress. In the Treasury Department the details of 
the extensive paper-money printing rendered necessary 
by current emissions, are well worth study, for their 
extent and for the amount of female employment thus 
supplied. The Smithsonian Institute will also com- 
mand attention, for its foundation by a generous 
Englishman (the late James Smithson, Esq. ), for its 
architecture, and for its extensive arrangements for the 
advancement of science. The National Observatory, 
between the President's House and Georgetown, has 
fine astronomical instruments and library; and the 
Washington Monument will probably long remain 
the most ambitious failure of the century. The pub- 
lic grounds of Washington are principally comprised 
in the Mall, the Capitol Grounds, and Lafoyette 
Square. 

Excursions from Washington include those to the 
Soldiers' Home (Military Asylum), Navy Yard, Con- 
gressional Cemetery, Long Bridge, Georgetown 
(handsome suburb), Little and Great Falls (of the 
Potomac), Arlington House (once the residence of 
G. W. P. Custis, the stepson of Washington, and 
lately of Gen. Robert E. Lee ; but more especially 
than all, that to Mount Vernon, down the Potomac, 
with the old home of Washington, and the place of 
repose of the Father of his Country, and his wife, — 
with many interesting relics and reminders. In the 
same excursion may also be visited Alexandria, Vir- 
ginia — old town of some importance, of the Com- 
monwealth, and place of the killing of Col. Ellsworth, 
at the Marshall House, in the first year of the Seces- 
sion war. From Alexandria (or from Washington, 
by boat or rail to Aquia Creek), route may be pursued 
to other Virginian cities and the battle-fields, to 
Richmond and the farther South. 

Returning to Washington, as terminating the course 



southward, route may profitably be taken by the route 
previously pursued to Washington, or by the Wash- 
ington branch of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, by 
the Relay House (with connection to Annapolis, and 
the Naval Academy), back to Baltimore. From 
Baltimore, the Northern Central Railroad may be 
wisely taken, by Green Springs, Hanover Junction,, 
Bridgeport and many minor stations, across the 
picturesque northern portion of Maryland and the 
southern of Pennsylvania, to Harrisburg, capital of 
the latter State. 

Harrisburg stands on the east bank of the Susque- 
hanna River (originally "Harris' Ferry," over that 
river). It has much beauty of location, and extreme 
neatness in building, keeping, and general appearance. 
The most notable building is the Capitol, on high 
ground, with fine view from the dome — with State 
Library and Legislative Chambers. Among the most 
interesting other objects are the Old Harris Mansion 
(city named from the residents), Court House, etc., 
the extensive iron and steel works in the vicinity, the 
Susquehanna and its bridges (one with remarkably 
high arch), etc. 

From Harrisburg the route westward will be contin- 
ued, with fine river scenery of the Juniata, by Lewis- 
town, Tyrone, Huntington, etc., to Altoona, at the 
commencement of the actual ascent of the Allegheny 
Mountains, and with great prominence as the locomo- 
tive shop of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company. 
The route westward from Altoona should be made by 
daylight, in order to enjoy the fine scenery involved 
in the railway ascent of the mountains, which has 
many features nearly or quite as grand as the Alpine 
or Tyrolese routes. An immense tunnel, nearly three- 
quarters of a mile in length, is passed through before 
reaching the summit, at Cresson (also Cresson 
Springs, a popular summer and health resort), 
beautifully situated amid very high and fine scenery. 
From Cresson the descent of the Alleghenies is made, 
with steam shut off and brake-power only applied, to 
Conemaugh station, and to the Cambria Iron- Works, 
at Johnstown, — among the most extensive in the 
country. From Johnstown route is continued, 
through charming river and mountain scenery of the 
west slope of the Alleghenies and the Kiskiminetas 
River, by Blairsville, Greensburg, etc. , to Pittsburg. 

This notable town, often called the "Birmingham 
of America, " and to some extent deserving ihe^plirase 
on account of its many iron-maitufactories and much 
coal-smoke, — stands at the confluence of the Alleg- 
heny and Monongahela rivers (forming the com- 
mencement of the Ohio), and at the point where once 
stood old Fort Duquesne, and where Washington first 
signalized himself in arms, at the defeat of General 
Braddock by the French, in the wars preceding the 
Revolution. The manufactures already alluded to 
are carried on, not only in Pittsburg, but in Alleg- 
heny City, across the Allegheny River, in Birmingham, 
similarly situated across the Monongahela, in Law- 
renceville, another suburb, etc., all with fine bridges, 
arid^ the evidences of prosperity among the most 
marked in America. The manufactures of Pittsburg 
embrace iron, glass, steel, brass, woodenware and 
many other industries ; and it is also a great coal and 
oil centre. In addition to the manufactories and ex- 
tensive railway buildings, will be found, as objects of 
interest to the stranger, the Levees (like those of the 
Mississippi) where steamboats load and unload ; the 
steamboats themselves, partaking of the Mississippi 
character ; the inclined railway up Mount Washing- 
ton, with fine view from the top ; the Roman Catho- 
lic Cathedral, Court-House and Custom House, Mer- 
cantile Library Hall, theological seminaries, Western 
Penitentiary, etc. 

It may be said that railway connections from Pitts- 
burg are literally universal and in all directions. In 
addition, an excursion may be easily and briefly made, 
by rail, to Wheeling, Western Virginia, rival of Pitts- 
burg in trade and manufactures, and with the Wire 
Suspension Bridge of the National Road, with 1,000 
feet span, and splendid new railway bridge. 

From Pittsburg, by the Pittsburg, Cincinnati and 
St. Louis Road, by Steubenville, pleasant village on 
the Ohio River; Newark, handsome and thriving 



town on the Licking River ; to Columbus, capital of 
the State of Ohio, well laid out and handsomely 
shaded, with a Capitol, United States Arsenal, Luna- 
tic Asylum, Penitentiary, fine parks, and many other 
features deserving attention. Thence by Little Miami 
Railroad, by London, Xenia, Morrow, Loveland, etc., 
to Cincinnati. 

This important centre of Western trade, called the 
"Queen City," is principally built on two terraces 
rising from the Ohio River ; while opposite to it are 
the large towns of Newport and Covington, in the 
State of Kentucky, with the U. S. military station of 
Newport Barracks near the former and in full view 
from the Cincinnati side. Here are to be found 
large trade and manufactures — much of the former 
in boat-trade down the Ohio River, and thence up 
and down the Mississippi, of which the style of boat 
is still more prevalent here than at Pittsburg. Cin- 
cinnati has many public buildings of prominence, in 
the Custom House, Court House, Cincinnati Col- 
lege, Convent of Notre Dame, and others. It has 
also public grounds of some importance, in Eden 
Park ; Fountain Square (with magnificent Probasco 
bronze fountain — one of the finest in America), 
City and Lincoln parks, etc., and Spring Grove Cem- 
etery, one of the handsomest in the West, with a fine 
Soldiers' Monument. It has also the great Suspension 
Bridge over the Ohio, with the longest span in the 
world, the Licking and railroad bridges ; the Levee, 
along the river, for the river steamers, well worth 
studying for business activity ; the National and 
Wood's theatres, etc. Cincinnati has likewise rail 
transit in literally all directions, and steamboat transit 
down the Ohio, to Cairo and the Mississippi River. 

From Cincinnati route may be profitably continued 
westward, by the Indianapolis, Cincinnati and La- 
fayette Railroad, by North Bend (old residence of 
President Harrison), and other stations, and with rail- 
way connections, branching at short intervals, to Vin- 
cennes, Louisville, etc., to Indianapolis, capital and 
largest town of the State of Indiana, lying on a very 
fertile plain, on the White River, a railroad centre of 
note, and with many and important manufactures. It 
has a State House, State Lunatic Asylum, Blind In- 
stitute, United States Arsenal, Northwestern Christian 
University, very large Union Railway Depot, Academy 
of Music, etc. 

From Indianapolis, by the St. Louis, Vandalia and 
Terre Haute Railroad, by Greencastle, is reached 
Terre Haute, very handsome town on Harrison Prai- 
rie and the Wabash River, and also on the Wabash 
and Erie Canal, — with admirable shade and much 
beauty, St. Mary's Catholic Seminary, State Normal 
School, an opera house, and great coal deposits in 
the neighborhood. From Terre Haute, by Marshall, 
Greenup, Effingham, Vandalia (important town on 
the Kaskaskia River), and other stations, to St Louis. 

St. Louis, Missouri, is one of the largest and one 
of the most important cities of the West, focus of 
mercantile supply for a wide extent of country, virtual 
queen of the Mississippi River and its broad valley, 
and often spoken of as the point for removal of the 
national capital. It lies on the west bank of the Mis- 
sissippi, at about half way between St. Paul, at the 
head of navigation on that river, and New Orleans, at 
the mouth of the same great stream. It occupies ele- 
vated though uneven ground ; has a very long extent 
on the -river and a fine appearance from it ; presents 
fine shade, handsome parks and substantial residences ; 
and in the Levee and the many steamboats loading 
and unloading at it, shows something of the culmina- 
tion of the Mississippi River system, of which minor 
exhibitions have been seen at Pittsburg and Cincin- 
nati. Front Street, along the Levee, is one of the 
finest mercantile and warehouse streets in the Union ; 
and Washington and Grand avenues, and Fourth 
Street, are among the most fashionable thoroughfares 
of the city. St. Louis is peculiarly rich in parks, the 
most noted being Lafayette, Hyde, Laclede and Gra- 
vois, with some smaller squares ; while Tower Grove 
Park, when completed, will contain some 3,000 acres 
and be among the largest in the world. It has also 
Fair-Grounds of great extent and completeness, with an 
amphitheatre capable of accommodating 80,000 to 
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90,000 spectators; and Shaw's Gardens (botanical) 
are among the finest on the continent. It has two 
principal cemeteries — the Bellefontaine and the Cal- 
vary. Among other and scarcely secondary objects of 
interest at St. Louis, are the great Steel Bridge over 
the Mississippi, rivaling all works of that kind, of 
the age ; the city Water-Works, not long finished, 
and very extensive and perfect : and the new Union 
Depot for the con- 
necting railroads, ex- 
ceptionally large and 
complete. Among 
the buildings best 
deserving of atten- 
tion are the Court 
House, the Custom 
House, Temple of 
Justice, Merchants' 
Exchange, Arsenal. 
Masonic Hall, Ca- 
tholic Cathedral, St. 
George's, First Pres- 
byterian, Church of 
the Messiah, etc. 
The leading theatre, 
and one of eminence, 
is De Bar's. 

The transit con- 
nections of St. Louis 
are among the most 
extensive on the con- 
tinent. By rail, liter- 
ally everywhere ; and 
by the Mississippi to 
all points, and to 
points of equal inter- 
est on rivers flowing 
into it. 

The second paper 
of this series will 
carry the tourist to 
Chicago, and thence 
Far Westward, across 
the continent by the 
great trunk-line, the 
Union and Central 
Pacific railroads, to 
San Francisco and 
the Golden Gate of 
the Pacific. 

— Henry Morford. 

Barreges. — What 
a melancholy descrip- 
tion Taine gives, in 
his "Tour through 
the Pyrenees, " of the 
town of Barreges ! 
What a gloomy place 
to win back the joy- 
ous nymph of health, 
when the very atmos- 
phere proclaims it 
the crippled child of 
storm, impossible to 
preserve itself intact 
from the frightful out- 
bursts of the aval- 
anche. It was a rare 
picture described by If 
the child of Louis 
XIV. , where, amid 

all these desolate solitudes, Madame de Maintenon 
sat spinning, spinning. A prolonged mental action, 
accompanied with ambition, seems associated with 
the flax and spindle. Arachne, the Lydian princess, 
was said by some writers to have been turned into a 
spicier for daring to vie with Minerva in spinning. Is 
it improbable, that amid the gloomy surroundings of 
Barreges, while Madame de Maintenon was drawing 
out the silvery thread, her ambitious thoughts were 
weaving the web to supplant the mother of the bov 
to whom she wrote, "Thou wast beautiful as an 
angel ! " — /. L. Sea Ion. 



PICCOLA AND PICCOLO. 



Most of our readers are aware that in some of the 
Latin tongues of Southern Europe — the Italian espe- 
cially and the French in a similar degree though in 
different modes, — the terminations of words have 
great influence in explaining their meaning, and those 
of proper names actually determine their sex, as do 



eyed beauty of the land of poetry and song. In the 
story told by the two pictures, there has been a bit of 
a tiff between Piccolo and his lady-love, culminating 
in a very pretty exhibition of the differing characters 
of the two. Piccolo, eating his rice, is still sulking : 
Piccola, far the gentler and with the incipient kind- 
ness of the budding woman, is coming with a flower 
in her hand, to coax him back to good feeling. It is 

almost too saddening 
to append the sequel : 
that years afterward, 
rowing on the Grand 
Canal, a gentleman 
who has known the 
two children, thinks 
that' he recognizes 
Piccolo in the person 
of his gondolier; be- 
comes assured of the 
identity, asks after 
Piccola, and learns 
that she has become 
a beauty and a flirt 
and heartlessly jilted 
her old child-lover ! 




NINON. 



PICCOLA. Riciiter. 

the French prefixes, " Le v and "La,"" tell to a cer- 
tainty whether a man or a woman is being spoken of. 
In Italian, the most marked difference is to be found 
in the " o " or "a" of the termination ; and " Julio" 
is as certain to be a male as " Julia '" is to be a female. 
In the two charming pictures, "Piccola" and "Pic- 
colo,'' from the pencil of H. Richter, we have illustra- 
tions of this difference, equally evident in the names 
and the personalities. They are both Italian children 
— literal flowers of the Adriatic Sea, having their 
homes at or near the canals or lagunes of Venice ; 
and very sweetly thev illustrate the brunette and dark- 



Nixon was French: 
full of spontaneity 
and melody as a rare 
poem. Ninon was a 
poem ; she was more 
than French. We all 
admired her for the 
freshness and sparkle 
of her nature ; for her 
beauty, if she had any, 
was of that indefinite, 
changeful kind, that 
one is never quite 
sure of. You looked 
at her and said how 
plain the little crea- 
ture really was ; but 
she might flash a 
mirthful eye up to 
yours, and you did 
not know but she 
was beautiful, after 
all. So, at school, 
we all admired her. 
In a way, she was a 
real genius, and mag- 
netic enough to keep 
us all enchained. I 
was confident that my 
admiration for her 
was love — I was but 
sixteen — and, carry- 
ing her satchel of 
books for her, one 
night, I made this re- 
velation. She smiled 
a seductive smile, but 
her eyes looked a lit- 
tle thoughtful and 
sad, as she replied : 
" Of all who are kind 
to me, Guy, I like 
you best [dear Ni- 
non ! in compassion, 
she would have said as much to any of my comrades] ; 
but listen, I am going to tell you. I am as young 
as you, but I have had better opportunities. My 
mother has a history. Her husband was faithless, and 
broke her heart. She, mamma, does not believe in 
love. I am her daughter." 

Time passed on. Madame, her mother, died, and 
Ninon went away from the little cottage, and became 
a teacher. A grave professor was associated with the 
school. He was not like other men : he was far wiser 
and nobler. It was Ninon herself who discovered 
this; and, well, she believed in love. And because of 



